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STATUS REPORT ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AT MIDPOINT: JUNE 1960 


By Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Generally speaking, the programs of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 are approximately at the midpoint. It has been about 
21 months since the act was passed by the Congress. There was, of 
course, a great deal of preliminary work to do, such as recruiting staff 
and working with State leadership in developing interpretations and 

uidelines, before the act could be fully launched. Therefore I 

elieve it is fair to say that we have been in actual operation about a 
year and a half. With respect to certain titles, which were dependent 
upon State ry copa action as well as State and institutional) plan- 
ning, the act has really been in operation for less than a year and a 
half. In other words, while we could not advance with equal speed 
on all titles, we have advanced each title to the utmost of our ability. 

In this brief period, my colleagues in the Office of Education have 
accomplished a remarkable achievement in administration. They 
have done this by dint of many hours of overtime, and by bringing to 
their task an inspired zeal and professional dedication far beyond the 
call of duty. 

Most significant is the fact that this work has been done without in 
any way damaging or weakening the traditional State, local, and 
institutional responsibility for our educational system. The effect 
has been, in fact, to strengthen the organizations responsible for 
education within the several States. 

It goes almost without saying that our work would have been 
difficult, perhaps impossible, had not the personnel of the State 
departments of education, and the various colleges and universities, 
demonstrated a statesmanlike approach to the many problems posed 
by the NDEA, 

There have been numerous meetings, exchan ng sen and experi- 
ence, and involving literally thousands of shan a cials in Washing- 
tion and in regional and State centers since the NDEA began. The 
meetings have all been in good spirit, and understanding and coopera- 
tion have steadily increased. This is not to say that we have solved 
all the problems which inevitably arise in the administration of an 
act as vital, far reaching, and pioneering as the NDEA. 

We have a number of these problems still on our doorstep. To the 
extent that these problems can be overcome by administrative action 
or cooperation with participating agencies, we have moved forward 
toward their solution. To the extent that legislative modifications are 
required, these will be called to the attention of the Congress in the 
next session. 

What was begun 21 months ago as an adventure in cooperation 
between the Office of Education and the States and institutions of 
higher education has now become, in my judgement, a firm and 
effective partnership for the term of the act. 
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In every phase of our administration of the act we have kept firmly 
in mind its central purpose: that our Nation’s security in this age of 
space technology—with the most complex internal and international 
problems we have ever faced—requires the fullest. development. of 
the mental resources and technical skills of our students, and makes 
it imperative that those imbalances identified in the NDEA be 
speedily corrected. 

I should emphasize at this point that the act as a whole provides a 
unified thrust toward its central objectives. Under title V we encour- 
age the exceptional student to further his education and _ help all 
students achieve the best utilization of their talents. Once the 
student in secondary school is guided properly, title III provides 
adequate equipment for classroom use and upgraded instruction 
through supervisory aid in the fields of science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. Title VI provides a broad and unique program 
for eliminating deficiencies in and improving our foreign language 
program. ‘Title VII provides teachers with better understandin 
and resources for communicating knowledge to the student. ‘Throug 
student loans under title II, the able high school graduate is assisted 
in continuing on to and completing his higher education, while title IV 
is extending graduate facilities and developing more and _ better 
trained teachers for the colleges. The qualified student has the 
opportunity under title VIII of participating in classes designed to 
develop highly skilled technicians in occupations necessary to national 
defense. Title X comes into the picture with its improved resources 
for providing the information necessary to evaluate the effectiveness 
and determine the status of education generally. 

I would like now to report briefly on the progress under each title 
in the order that it appears in the act. I hope this will make for a 
presentation which can be readily followed and easily related to the 
statistical tables which accompany this statement. 


Tirte I]—Loans to Srupents 1n Instirutions oF 
EpvUcATION 


The major purpose of the student loan program is to establish 
student loan funds at colleges and universities so that no student of 
college ability will be denied an opportunity for higher education 
because of financial need. The act singles out for special considera- 
tion students with superior academic background who indicate a 
desire to teach in elementary and secondary schools and students 
whose academic background indicates superior ability or preparation 
in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. 

While this is a broad national program of financial assistance, it is 
based on the principle of institutional independence and responsibility 
in determining needs and in administering the loan funds. 

The cnthusiastic student acceptance of the loan concept is shown 
by the fact that the $60 million of loans approved under NDEA, during 
the present college year, is over four times more than was loaned in 
the academic year 1955—56 by all colleges. This is perhaps one of the 
most significant developments in the pattern of student financial 
assistance in this country during the past decade. 

Of equal significance has been the wholehearted acceptance of the 
program by the colleges and universities themselves. This accept- 
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ance has provided college opportunities to thousands of students. 
The institutions estimate that $15 million will be committed to 
freshmen by this fall. Over 500 of the 1,360 institutions participatin 
in the program never had loan funds on their campuses before, pi, 
institutions which had them, but made limited use of them, are now 
finding a ready willingness among present and prospective students to 
accept loans under “earn and Sey lowe” terms suited to their student 
status. Furthermore, for the first year of the program, a significant 
number of the borrowers were prospective teachers. 

Contrary to what might have been expected when the act was 
passed, the student loan program has not had the effect of drying up 
other sources of student loans; rather, it has stimulated non-Federal 
loan activity. 

Besides the very significant change in attitude toward using credit 
as a means of helping to finance a student’s higher education and the 
increase in loan activity, there is evidence that the program is encour- 
aging a change in the approach of many colleges and universities to 
student financial assistance. It is a change that can perhaps be 
characterized as the “umbrella’’ approach, i.e., bringing all the insti- 
tutions’ financial aid resources—loans, scholarships, grants-in-aid, 
work opportunities—to bear on the problem of meeting the particular 
needs of each financially needy student. Such an approach, when 
combined with a careful assessment of financial need, offers consider- 
able promise of achieving the optimum use of both national defense 
student loan and institutional student aid funds. 

A measure of the enthusiasm with which the colleges and universi- 
ties of the Nation have entered into the student loan program is 
found in the following illustrative comments from institutional 
communications. 

From a small, relatively new university in California: 

It is planned eventually to offer only national defense student loans, university 
revolving loans, and tuition plan deferred payments. During the early phase of its 
growth the national defense student loan program is filling an urgent need. The 
use of the foregoing plans will permit more effective use of scholarship funds, 


reduction in the number of part-time work hours for students, and permit more 
students to attend this university. 


From a junior college in Texas: 


It appears that the National Defense Education Act has focused attention on 
the need for a student loan fund and more local participation by the public for 
scholarship programs in general. We have 13 new scholarships given by clubs and 
organizations that amount to tuition, books, and fees. 


From a Midwest municipal university: 


By reducing the amount of individual seholarships, and combining them with a 
loan, the university expects to assist a larger number of students. he National 


Defense Education Act funds will be used to expand the use of scholarship funds. 
From a large western land-grant university: 


Moneys received under the National Defense Education Act have been invalu- 
able in that they have made it possible during the past year for 350 students to 
obtain additional higher education. 


From a small liberal arts college in New York: 


The national defense student loan program serving 207 students this year has 
become an integral part of the student financing program. * * * 
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From a small liberal arts college in West Virginia: 

One hundred and thirteen students used funds from the national defense student 
loan program in 1959-60. Of these, 85 will continue to need assistance next year, 
and in addition we expect to make loans to 30 entering freshmen, 15 transfer 
students, and 20 upperclass students to be enrolled next year. 


From a State college in Alabama: 


The college had no loan or scholarship program whereby a student could 
finance any significant part of his education. The average national defense loan 
has hel to remedy this situation. Also, the national defense student loan 


program has had the effect of releasing a number of campus jobs to students who 
for one reason or another do not qualify for a national defense loan. 


These comments indicate the weight of the direct impact on institu- 
tional financial aid programs, and also the broad dimensions of the 
net effect, not in terms of dollars loaned but in terms of the thousands 
of deserving students who have and will continue to receive assistance. 

In concluding this report on title II, I should explain that we do 
not yet know how deeply the student loan program is reaching into 
our reservoir of youthful talent. We are studying this aspect of the 
act and will have a report in the next few months. 


Tirte Assistance To States ror STRENGTHENING 
INsTRUCTION IN ScrENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


While we have many strong schools throughout the country 
reflecting the best in terms of curriculum offerings equanenen, and 
the like, our surveys and other information available reveal that 
scattered in every area of the Nation there are schools weakened by 
inadequate support and restricted curriculums, with meager equip- 
ment and facilities to meet the needs of thousands of boys and girls— 
students for whom these weaker schools afford the only opportunity 
for elementary and secondary education. The youngsters in these 
weaker schools have been denied opportunities for quality courses in 
mathematics, science, and modern foreign languages; their teachers 
have not had the benefit of adequate leadership and supervisory 
services. 

Except for the expansion provided in key supervisory services, 
title Tl of course is primarily directed to giving teachers and youth 
modern tools and resources for instruction in the fields of mathematics, 
science, and modern foreign languages. 

We shall of course report the facts and figures indicating progress, 
but as this account is reviewed I would like to emphasize just what 
each project can mean to our children and their teachers. For ex- 
a I happened to be talking to a boy who is a senior in a small 
high school, which until this year did not offer laboratory sciences 
for lack of equipment. Now the youngsters in this school for the first. 
time can meet certain college entrance requirements, an advantage 
which was denied to them prior to the NDEA. Even at the outset 
of this program in 1959, nearly 9,000 local projects were approved in 
the States and territories. Athough reports will not be in until 


September, we can estimate conservatively that local school projects 
ill be double in 1960. 

Of the money committed for these projects, in 1959, 76.6 percent was 
for science equipment and materials; 7.5 percent was for mathematics; 
and 15.9 percent was for modern foreign languages. 
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State supervisory services have likewise been dramatically in- 
creased. eee just prior to passage of the NDEA sean xi that 
States employed a total of only 33 specialists in the areas of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages. At this time 164 
specialist-supervisors are employed with the aid of NDEA funds—an 
increase of 131. Fifty-nine of these supervisors are in science; 41 in 
mathematics; 41 in modern foreign languages; 22 in both science and 
mathematics, and 1 in elementary science and language. 

The private nonprofit schools are eligible for loans under title ITI. 
Almost $1.5 million has been utilized for this purpose. 

Data coming in indicate that title III has stimulated States and local 
schools to scrutinize their science, mathematics, and language course 
offerings as they prepare and submit local projects. Many school 
districts have “overmatched” or gone beyond the minimum matching 
requirements. 

bably the most impressive reports received from the States are 
the ‘‘before”’ and “after’’ pictures of science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language laboratories and classroom facilities. Picture after 
picture shows students with outmoded laboratory equipment; later 
shots of the same areas show modern facilities. These studies in 
contrast testify to the tremendous upgrading of instruction taking 
place. For example, in the first year of the program Oklahoma in- 
creased its expenditures for science equipment from $1.24 per pupil to 
$16.54. 

The Office of Education has made an informal tabulation of the 
new modern foreign language laboratories reported by schools since 
the NDEA. The last count was well over 500. Contrast this with 
only 64 such laboratories less than 21 months ago. Title III, it is safe 
to say, is causing a revolution in the teaching of foreign sa, Mag i in 
the elementary and secondary schools of this country. e “new 
key,” as it is termed by those in the language field, places heavy initial 
emphasis on learning to speak and understand the language. How- 
ever, reading and writing are also introduced early in the program. 
Industry, business, Government, and the Armed Forces have proved 
that this technique is the most effective way to teach languages. Our 
national “‘illiteracy” in foreign languages, if the present trend 
persists, is well on its way to becoming an outdated American 
characteristic. 

Some idea of the State and local impact of title III can be glimpsed 
by these State reports: 

Kentucky estimates that the 937 science, mathematics, or language 
projects approved through February 1960 will benefit approximate 
925,000 public school students. More than half of these students will 
have improved science facilities. 

Washington estimates that projects approved in 1959 improved 
instruction in schools enrolling about 95 percent of the State’s public 
school students. 

Arkansas reports that 200 schools have speeded up the teaching of 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages. Several schools 
offered a modern foreign language for the first time in 1959-60. 

Louisiana reports that 58 of the 67 parish and city school systems 
participated in the NDEA in 195 and that the NDEA has Leen a 
great impetus to science education in elementary schools 
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In Massachusetts, 329 projects were approved, affecting a total of 
297,540 pupils in 134 different cities and towns. As of the end of the 
ear, 11 new language laboratories had been completed. The Fall 
iver Herald News, in describing the installation of one of these new 
laboratories, said: 
Fall River schools are moving ahead to help students here develop the ability 


to “smash the foreign language barrier which, heretofore, too often has separated 
Americans from.a direct understanding of the peoples of other lands.” 


’ In Minnesota, a superintendent reports: 


* * * normally we spend only a few hundred dollars a year for science and 
mathematics books and equipment. Last year (before NDEA) the amount was 
less than $500. Formerly we were concerned with making do and trying to 
—_ getting along without expensive items of equipment. This year we are 
spending nearly eight times as much of our own money. 

J. Graham Sullivan, Chief, Bureau of NDEA Administration, 
California, reflects the typical attitude of State educational agencies 
toward the NDEA. He says: 


We believe that NDEA has been of tremendous help to California, that it has 
encouraged local school districts to move out and appraise their present program, 
and improve the quality of instruction, to raise their equipment standards, to 
find more effective teaching materials, to upgrade the services of their teaching 
staff, and to more carefully articulate the programs of instruction at all levels. 
NDEA has enabled the State department of education to offer new and important 
services to local school districts. 

State educational agency attitude is further characterized by the 
following quote from the North Carolina Education Association 
News Bulletin: 


As this concept of shared responsibility for improving instruction is under- 
stood and accepted, there is every reason to believe that quality education will 
be more and more in evidence in North Carolina and throughout the Nation. 
The National Defense Education Act is simultaneously a tremendous opportunity 
as well as a great challenge. 


Tirte [TV—Nationat DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 


The graduate fellowship program is designed to meet the critical 
shortage of well-trained college and university teachers in all fields, 
a shortage which faces us now and is growing in severity. 

Three devices are embodied in title IV to attain this objective: 
(1) The awarding of 5,500 fellowships over a 4-year period to graduate 
students preparing for college teaching; (2) financial assistance to 
graduate schools to increase and strengthen their graduate facilities; 
rect (3) encouragement for the wider geographic distribution of these 
acilities. 

In fiscal year 1959, $5,295,000 was expended for 1,000 graduate 
fellowships beginning with the 1959-60 academic year, and for sup- 
port of 272 graduate programs at 123 institutions. All of the fellow- 
ship awards were for 3 years of study. Forty-four percent of the 
fellowships are in scientific and technical fields; 25 percent are in the 
humanities, 5 percent in education; and 26 percent in the social 
sciences. 

The demand has been tremendous. In the very first year we had 
to select from more than 1,000 proposed programs involving requests 
for 6,000 fellowships. ; 
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In fiscal year 1960, $12.65 million is available for support of 1,500 
new graduate fellowships beginning with the 1960-61 academic year 
and continuation of the 1,000 fellowships awarded in 1959. Thirty- 
six percent of the fellowships are in scientific and technical fields: 
27 percent are in the humanities; 7 percent in education; and 30 per- 
cent in the social sciences. In 1960-61, 406 programs have been 
approved, of which 204 are programs which were approved in 1959-60 
and will be further expanded in 1960-61 and 202 are additional pro- 
grams. 

One of the major accomplishments of title IV will be to shorten the 
time it takes students to complete their graduate study. At present 
the average graduate student takes about 7 years to earn the doctor- 
ate; the most important single factor accounting for such a long period 
is the lack of financial assistance. The generous terms of the national 
defense fellowships will assure the student 3 years of support for full- 
time study. Partial results of a questionnaire sent to all fellowship 
holders show that 80 percent of those awarded fellowships had ex- 
pected to take more than 4 years to earn their doctorate; however, 
with the fellowship 83 percent expect to finish in 4 years or less. 

These questionnaires also show that the availability of the fellow- 
ships caused a marked shift in the interest of the students in college 
teaching as a career. Prior to receiving the award, only about one- 
fifth of the students had firmly decided to teach.in college; after re- 
ceiving the award nearly 90 percent plan to teach in college. 

A primary aim of title IV is to encourage wider distribution of gradu- 
ate school fac'lities. In approving programs, the Office of Education 
has had considerable success in realizing this aim. The existing pat- 
tern of graduate study in the United States shows a concentration of 
facilities in certain areas of the country. In 1957-58 just 8 States 
produced 5,522 doctorates, or 61 percent of all doctorates earned; in 
these same States, 11 institutions produced 42 percent of the total 
earned throughout the Nation. Many other institutions in the coun- 
try are capable of offering high-quality graduate work, and it is these 
institutions which title TV is designed to help. 

The task of identifying institutions which a ee the greatest promise 
of doing high-quality work is a difficult and sensitive one. For this 
reason, we have been guided in the evaluation of each program pro- 
posal by the recommendations of a 12-member advisory committee 
composed of outstanding college and university officials who have had 
long experience with the FAR. of graduate education. 

In recommending approved programs the committee used two major 
criteria: (1) Regional need for instruction in the field proposed by the 
institution, and (2) the possibility of growth of facilities in those 
graduate schools which have produced relatively few doctorates. As 
a result, 10 of the States which produce the most doctorates were 
among the States which profited relatively least in the award of fellow- 
ships for 1959-60, and the 10 States which produced the fewest 
doctorates profited relatively the most from the fellowship awards. 
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Titte V, Part A.—Stratre Programs In GuipANcE, CouNSELING, 
_ AND TustinG; IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE 
STUDENTS 


By 1958, two clear facts emerged as to the state of counseling services 
in the United States: (1) Each year some 200,000 or so young people 
with high ranking in their classes—in the upper 25 or 30 percent— 
were dropping out of high school or not going on to college, and (2) the 
Nation’s schools were short about 15,000 counselors to provide ade- 
quate guidance and testing services. 

Obviously, the States and local schools needed assistance to halt this 
waste of American brainpower. 

One of the first notable accomplishments of title V—A in fiscal year 
1959 was the increase it brought about in guidance services offered by 
State educational agencies. 

The number of professional guidance personnel on State staffs in- 
creased from 99 to 137 positions. Ninety percent of the States have 
indicated their intention to add even more guidance personnel to 
educational agency staffs during the 1959-60 school year. Currently, 
every State has at least one guidance supervisor. 

Before the year is over, the Migs a State educational agency staff 
will, we believe, consist of at least three guidance specialists. 

A second achievement is the dramatic increase in the number of 
counselors. On the’basis of preliminary State reports, a conservative 
estimate of the increase in counselors to date is as high as 25 percent. 
Furthermore, more than 80 percent of the States have reported an 
increase in the number of qualified counselors having definite time 
periods for their counseling and testing responsibilities. 

This demand for counselors has also tended to stress the importance 
of quality counseling, and, as a direct result of the NDEA, most 
States are upgrading professional qualifications. A first-year report 
indicates that 22 States have raised State certification requirements. 

State programs of guidance ere considerable emphasis to testing 
during the first short period in fiscal year 1959. More than 2 million 
aptitude and achievement tests were administered with NDEA funds 
to public and nonpublic secondary school students. 

States report that test results, along with other pertinent 
information, are being used to a greater degree in individual counseling 
to identify the abilities and aptitudes of able students. 

The impact of title V-A programs is best illustrated by specific 
examples of what is happening at the State and local levels. Reports 
received by the Office of Education day after day tell an encouraging 
story. 

Oregon reports that mainly as a result of title V-A its new program 
for the able and gifted was proposed and approved in the legualatute 
which set aside $250,000 annually for a period of 3 years to be used 
for improving instruction and curriculums for able and gifted children. 

California reports that 229 of its 330 secondary school districts 
participated in title V-A guidance and testing activities affecting 
"ii soporte: thes 7 f all stud grad d 

o reports that 70 percent o students in es 9 and 11 
were cad Participation in scholarship programs has increased, 
with many of the outstanding students attending colleges of the State. 
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Ohio reports that 103 local school systems serving over 177,000 
secondary students improved counseling in 1958-59 through title V 
reimbursement. In 1959-60 it is expected that over 200 school 
systems will have improved services to the extent of employing about 
450 new counselors. 

In Oklahoma, local programs of guidance have increased from 14 
to 100 since the advent of title V—A. 

Arkansas reports that approximately 52,000 students were served 
by counselors in 1959-60. 

Florida State administrators say that the most obvious change of 
the past year has been in the provision of personnel for counseling in 
smaller counties. 

The illustrations of progress in this and other reports from the 
States is convincing evidence that the NDEA is well on the way to 
the alleviation of some of our most pressing educational problems. 


V, Part B—CovunsELING AND GuIpANCE TRAINING 
INSTITUTES 


The counseling and guidance training institutes program helps 
secondary school counselors, and teachers preparing to be counselors, 
improve their professional qualifications. 

he act authorizes stipends of $75 a week, plus an allowance of $15 
a week for each dependent, to enrollees from public secondary schools. 
Private school enrollees may attend the institutes without charge but 
receive no stipends. 

In fiscal year 1959, $3,387,989 was obligated for counseling and 
guidance training institutes. With these funds 50 institutes, enrollin 
2,210 counselors, were conducted during the summer of 1959, and 
regular session institutes with 267 enrollees were conducted during 
the academic year 1959-60. 

Enrollees at the 1959 summer institutes were drawn from all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

A majority of the enrollees were half-time or full-time counselors 
with varying amounts of experience. About one-third of the enrollees 
were certified as counselors by their States prior to their enrollment in 
the institutes. The 50 institutes were staffed by 250 teachers, of 
which 200 were full-time teachers, All 50 summer institutes granted 
graduate credit. 

For fiscal year 1960, $5,480,000 has been appropriated. With these 
funds, 83 summer institutes for 2,835 enrollees and 21 regular session 
institutes will be conducted for about 800 counselors, and teachers 
who are ae to be counselors, during the 1960-61 academic 
year. Six of these twenty-one institutes will be conducted during 
the full academic year and the remainder for less than the full academic 
youn. Altogether, the training program under title V—B will result 

y the end of the 1960-61 school year in improved counseling for nearly 
2 million secondary school pupils. Because participating stitutions 
assess the need for counselors in the State mt region they are serving 


the colleges and universities have worked closely with local school 
systems and State departments of education. The development of 
dover working relationships among these groups has proven to be one 
of the extra benefits of the institutes program. 
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The counseling and guidance institutes program is not intended as 
a general aid to counselor education, rather it is a specialized contri- 
bution to the professional preparation of secondary school counseling 
and guidance personnel—specialized in that the institutes focus on 
the identification, counseling, and guidance of able high school stu- 
dents. This concern with the able student at the institutes is bringing 
about a shift in emphasis in counseling programs of the schools. 
Many counselors have of necessity been occupied primarily with the 
problem child, the delinquent, the student of average or below-average 
ability with little interest in school. This has been a vital function, 
but in the process the talented youngster has often not received the 
attention he deserves and needs. a consequence, too many of 
these students failed to capitalize on their special abilities. The 
institutes are encouraging counselors to give increasing attention to 
able students. One of the most successful features of the institutes 
has been what is called practicum training in which the enrollee 
actually counsels talented youngsters under professional supervision. 
This highly practical exposure to counseling experience is backed by 
lectures by the Nation’s leading counseling experts and by seminars 
in a the special problems of counseling the able student are 
stu 

In concluding this statement on title V-B, I would like to cite a 
brief letter from E. W. Skarda, superintendent of schools, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. It seems to sum up the tenor of many such letters written 
to the Office. It reads as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1959. 


This past summer several of our guidance personnel were selected to attend 
a guidance institute sponsored by the National Defense Act of 1958. Since the 
return of these people to Sioux Falls for the opening of school, I have had most 
eloquent reports of the effectiveness of the institutes. Our own program has 
been tremendously enriched. 

I am cognizant of the great value these institutes will have for the improve- 
ment of guidance services to boys and girls in Sioux Falls and in the State of 
South Dakota as these people participate in peoeene meetings during the 
school year. You would be most pleased and heartened to watch them as they 
work to provide sound policy and practice for the coming year. I have never 
before seen such vigorous team effort and they know what they are about. 

I am writing to you to express appreciation and thanks of a grateful community 
for having prepared this team of guidance people to serve our 14,500 children. 

E. W. Skarpa, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Tirte VI—LanauaGe DEVELOPMENT 


The language development program reflects the recognition of 
modern foreign language instruction in American education as a vital 
resource. 

Four subprograms are authorized for the purpose of strengthening 
language instruction and related subjects. These subprograms in- 
uae (1) language institutes for elementary and secondary school 
teachers of the commonly taught languages, (2) language and area 
centers for the expansion of instruction facilities in the uncommonly 


taught languages and related subjects, (3) modern foreign language 
fellowships in the uncommonly taught languages, and (4) language 
research and studies in both the commonly taught and uncommonly 
taught languages. These four programs cut across all levels of instruc- 
tion, from the elementary through graduate education. 
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The language program in elementary and secondary schools is being 
vitalized and modernized by means of institutes and research. The 
summer language institutes are receiving enthusiastic attention. A 
total of 930 teachers enrolled in the 12 institutes conducted last sum- 
mer, and 2,080 will participate in the 37 institutes operating in 1960. 
More than 200 colleges and universities registered an interest in con- 
ducting institutes this summer, and over 18,000 applications were 
received from schoolteachers of modern foreign languages. A total 
of 87 trainees enrolled in the 4-academic-year institutes operatin 
this year, and 119 will attend the 5-academic-year institutes planne 
for next year. At the institutes, teachers study demonstrations of 
new, effective techniques, materials, and equipment for language 
instruction, and they work hard to improve their competencies as 
language teachers, especially their ability to speak the languages they 
deal with in the classroom. As a direct result of the institute pro- 

am, this fall over 300,000 school pupils will be receiving improved 
anguage instruction. 

onsiderable progress is underway in the development of the special- 
ized materials necessary to effective operation of the institutes. The 
act specifies that institutes emphasize training in new instructional 
materials. Last year a limited series of new experimental materials 
under contract proved hi hly successful in the institutes and were 
employed in thousands of classes during the pene year. Now the 
materials project has been greatly expanded, and a complete sequence 
of experimental instructional materials will be developed to cover work 
ron grades 7 through 12 in Spanish, French, German, Russian, and 

ian. 

This summer when the institutes begin operation, all enrollees will 
be tested for proficiency in ipa comprehension of the languages 
they teach, and in their speaking ability, reading, Mn, understand- 
ing the culture of the people who speak the foreign language, and 
general professional preparation. At the conclusion of the institutes 
another series of such tests will be administered to gage what progress 
has been made. 

Other related projects might be enumerated, but those mentioned 
give an idea how the carefully developing institute program is gaining 
strength and substance as procedures improve and additional college 
faculties gain experience. 

In addition to the institutes program, we can cite the following 
highlights for the other three subprograms of title VI. 

Over $6 million has been contracted since the NDEA began for 
expenditure on about 100 language research and studies projects, 
including the development of instructional materials for the teaching 
of modern foreign languages in the elementary and secondary schools 
and in colleges and universities. 

Forty-six language and area centers for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in languages not commonly taught in the United States have been 
established. 

Modern foreign language fellowships have been awarded to 533 
graduate students preparing to teach languages in college or to use 
their language competencies in some other public service. 

The combination of three provisions of title VI has made it ible 
to launch a far-ranging program. ‘These provisions are for the lan- 
guage and area centers, for the stipend program of advanced study in 
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such languages, and the research, studies, and materials development 
authorization of section 602. 

In the space available it is not possible to describe adequately the 
broad sweep of fostered activities affecting instruction in the languages 
of such critical areas of the world as the Far East, southeast Asia, 
south Asia, the Near and Middle East, the Soviet area, and sub-Sahara 
Africa. Perhaps some measure of the depth and variety may be 
Goites by a closeup look at just one of these areas, the Near and 

iddle East. 

Approximately $1.4 million of fiscal year 1959 and 1960 appro- 
pemenoe are being expended for support of Near and Middle East 
anguage and area studies under title VI. These funds are for 83 
language fellowships, plus 16 second-year fellowships; 10 language 
ed area centers, of which 5 are being conducted for the second year; 
and about 20 language research and studies projects. While the 
first centers were limited to persons preparing to be college teachers, 
later fellowship holders and A mi attending language and area centers 
will, in some cases, enter Government or business, as well as teaching. 

A comprehensive program for the creation of instructional materials 
and for research in the languages of the Near and Middle East has 
now been developed. Cost of the projects will total nearly $1 million, 
of which about $300,000 will be funded from fiscal year 1961 appro- 
priations. Assistance in anbdines 5 the program was provided by a 
national conference of Near an iddle East language experts con- 
ducted by the Modern Foreign Language Association of America 
under contract with the Office of Education. - 

As a result of the conference, 8 contracts have thus far been signed 
and 12 are being negotiated. They will encompass the creation of 
tools for initial access to all the languages cited above, romance refer- 
ence grammars, basic courses, a wide variety of readers and other 
instructional materials, introductions to writing systems, dictionaries, 
bibliographies, and area handbooks for the use of language and area 
scholars and advanced students. 


Research projects pi in duration from 18 months to 3% years. 
Although all projects will have an American scholar as the principal 
investigator, scholars, associate and junior linguists, and interpreters 
will be involved from nearly every country whose language is con- 
cerned, Although most of the work under this program will be per- 
formed in the United States, a number of field trips will be required, 
involving basic investigations in the areas where the languages in 
question are spoken. 

These details on the language development program illustrate the 
variety and importance of activities in this vital undertaking. 


Titte VII—Researcu anp Experimentation More Errective 
UtimizaTion or TELEvision, Rapio, Motion Pictures, AND 
Revatep Mepia ror Epucationat Purposes 


Public education in the United States today is confronted with the 
urgent problems of rapidly expanding knowledge, growing school 
enrollments, an shortage of teachers, increasing demands 
for gt er 3 education, and changing definitions in the role of the 

‘school. Both educators and informed laymen are convinced that at 
least some aspects of all of these problems can be solved through the 
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wider and more effective use of motion pictures, television, radio, 
and other new communications media. 

Title VII has two Lobe Part A provides for grants or contracts to 
support research and experimentation; part B authorizes contracts 
for dissemination activities. In working toward the purposes for 
which title VII was enacted, $1.6 million was expended in fiscal year 
1959 to support 23 research grants and 13 dissemination contracts. 
Thus far in fiscal year 1960, an additional $2,490,006 has been obligated 
to support a total of 82 research grants (including the 23 begun in 1959) 
and 23 dissemination contracts (including 4 started in 1959). 

It is estimated that by the end of the 1960 fiscal year, an additional 
$609,994 will be obligated to support about 20 research projects, 11 
dissemination contracts, and 14 small grants recently approved by 
the Advisory Committee on New Educational Media. 

At midpoint, significant progress has been made by title VII. The 
82 research grants currently supported will, we hope, provide some 
answers to some important questions, such as— 

(1) How effective can television be in providing special instruction 
pus gifted students and in bridging the gap between high school and 
college? 

(2) What techniques can enlarge the instructional potential of 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and other media? 

(3) What role can independent study play through teaching ma- 
chines and other programed instructional techniques? 

(4) How can teachers be trained to use the new media of communi- 
cation more effectively? 

The newly inauguraced small-grants program represents an exten- 
sion of the earlier large-grants program and reflects the major interest 
of the early program. In addition, the new program provides encour- 
agement to research personnel who may have only limited experience 
in the media field and it fosters pilot or exploratory studies, including 
predoctoral research. 

Stimulation of new researchers and the dissemination of current 


research findings has also been advanced by the support of a series of 
regional conferences on media research and by the publication of a 
book synthesizing the current status and needs of media research. 
The book, “(New Teaching Aids for the American Classroom,” has 
recently been published on a symposium conducted by the Stanford 
Institute for Communications Research under a title VII contract. 

Through other contracts negotiated under VII-B, studies are prob- 
ing the need for a media research information service and a system of 
indexing all available motion pictures, recordings, and other materials 
of instruction. 

Title VII—B funds supported a national conference of educators, 
administrators, and television specialists who met to consider the 
relative strength and weakness of State and regional broadcasting 
networks for educational purposes. 

Other studies and conferences supported under VII-—B are helping 
to establish and/or puppors the dissemination of standards and guides 
for buildings and also for instructional equipment so that new plants 
may from the outset be able to accommodate new media. 

eports on the availability of special pes of instructional media, 
and descriptions of the current situation have already begun to in- 
fluence instruction. One title VII contract with the Modern Language 
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Association produced a comprehensive listing of media for the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages, thereby assisting States and institu- 
tions to spend title ITI funds more wisely. 

A series of films, now being produced by the National Educational 
Television & Radio Center, will report to teachers and the general 
public on current uses of the new educational media for teaching 
modern foreign languages, science, and mathematics. 

Various research projects currently underway are concerned with 
the identification of principles which may lead to the production of 
improved instructional materials in the future. One byproduct of 
many of the present research projects may be the development of 
experimental teaching materials for nationwide use. 

Geographical clusters of both the grants and contracts reflect the 
fact that at the moment some States and institutions are better 
prepared than others to undertake media research and dissemination 
activities; indeed, title VII funds are making it possible for States 
and institutions with more background in media use or more resources 
for effective use to share their experience with the rest. 

We are confident that within the next 6 months or so some of the 
basic surveys and feasibility studies supported by title VII will pro- 
vide new bases for the dissemination of information about research 
one the availability of materials in this important field of instructional 
aids. 

Title VII will undoubtedly introduce changes in American educa- 
tional practice. But more important, it is creating a solid basis for 
changes built on sound research and the considered judgment of 
experts throughout the Nation. 


Trrte Vocationat Epvucation Proarams 
The primary purpose of title VIII is to train highly skilled tech- 


nicians in fields necessary for national defense. A major objective 
is to encourage the development of training programs in schools or 
institutions in geographic areas larger than the usual school districts. 
This area program is intended to make training opportunities avail- 
able to qualified persons who, because of their geographical location, 
were denied these training opportunities in the past. 

Approximately 48,500 students received training in courses reim- 
bursed through title VIII funds during the fiscal year 1959. 

grams were offered in over 260 different schools, which included 
comprehensive high schools, vocational high schools, technical high 
schools, area vocational technical schools, community colleges, and 
4-year colleges. 

e program is remarkable for its diversity. The offerings may be 
whole curriculums or extension courses. About two-thirds of the 
students have been adults enrolled in extension courses. The other 
third have been in preparatory programs, mostly 2-year high school 
curriculums. 

Preliminary estimates of enrollments during the current school 
ear indicate that approximately 85,000 students have been enrolled. 
This represents an 80-percent increase for the second year. 
Title VIII has had a strong impact on the area program idea. 
Citizens are no longer concerned that a school shall educate for jobs 
that exist only in the immediate community. Of course, if the offer- 
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ings of a school depended on the local job opportunities, there would 
be no program in places where there are limited employment oppor- 
tunities. The area programs in many instances provide trainin 
which will enable persons to migrate to geographic areas where jo 
opportunities do exist. 

Again, I would like to emphasize the heartening application of the 
area concept. It tends to eliminate a wasteful dep ication of facili- 
ties; it brings technical training opportunities to young people who 
reside in districts without adequate facilities; it does all this by offer- 
ing programs to students beyond the usual school district lines and 
in some cases from across State lines. 

The courses offered lie within eight phases of technology: electronics 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, aeronautical, production, civil, an 
instrumentation. Electronics courses constitute about half of the 
program. Mechanical courses, including drafting and design, are 
the second most popular, making up about 30 percent of the total 
offerings. Other phases of technology will not be neglected, and it is 
anticipated that many new courses will be developed. 

I might mention a few of these other phases. In one State, there is a 
course preparing students to work on scientist-engineering teams 
developing new vacuum tubes. Another unique course has been 
developed for training computer programers. 

The courses just mentioned are preparatory courses. The range in 
extension courses is much wider. In one area many highly specialized 
courses in telemetering, transistors, and servomechanisms are being 
offered in connection with a missile ae une Another unique 
extension course is being offered in steel alloy welding. This is a 
highly specialized course necessary to the special problems met in 
housing nuclear reactors in atomic submarines. 

Efforts have been directed toward developing high standards for 
programs through conferences, printed materials, and by corres- 
pondence and visits to States. ‘The existing organization for State 
vocational education programs expedited the initial steps in program 
development. Therefore, there has been no serious question involving 
the administration of title VIII and advice given or recommendations 
made to the States. 

The cooperation of other agencies in helping to set up title VIIT 

programs has been valuable. The Department of Labor has furnished 
statistics concerning supply and demand for technicians; it has also 
helped with surveys and in testing, and has provided job descriptions 
to help determine course content. Industry has also cooperated 
wholeheartedly with surveys. Advisory committees of management 
and labor have assisted in curriculum construction and other phases 
of the program. Institutes and committees of engineers have assisted 
with the development of suggested technical content of courses. 
Committees of labor have assisted in determining how the title might 
be used in training journeymen for technical occupations. 
Progress has been made in orienting guidance personnel in all parts 
of the country to technical job opportunities, the nature of technician 
training, and the need for highly qualified students as trainees. 
Student selection for programs has been unusually good, although 
abe is a continuing need for close cooperation with guidance coun- 
selors. 
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Teacher trainers and others have taken a constructive view of the 
needs of instructors in title VIII programs who have rich engineering 
or technical backgrounds but who lack teaching experience. Teacher 
training is being adapted and speeded up to fit the needs of this group. 
Numerous workshops that stress technical content as well as method 
have been organized in the several States to provide the immediate 
assistance desired by these instructors. 


TirLe X, Section 1009—ImMpPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES OF 
Strate EpucationaL AGENCIES 


The P of this section is to assist the States in improving and 
strengthening (1) the adequacy and reliability of educational statistics 
provided by State and local reports and records; and (2) the methods 
and techniques for collecting and processing educational data and 
disseminating information about the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the States. 

In fiscal year 1959, 46 State plans were received, and 45 were a 
proved by Sana 30, 1959. Twenty-nine States received Federal funds 
and began their programs. Federal funds used ranged from a high 
of $42,676 in one State to less than $1,000 in another, and totaled 
$237,699.12. Fifty-seven percent of these funds were used to hire 
personnel. 

Forty-five States have requested and received Federal funds for 
fiscal year 1960. The maximum amount of $50,000 in Federal funds 
has been requested by 12 States for this year. The total of the Federal 
funds requested is approximately $1,129,000. 

Preliminary estimates for fiscal year 1961 indicate that 18 States 
will request the $50,000 maximum of Federal funds. The estimated 
total of requests for fiscal year 1961 is at present $1,550,000. 

We can report most heartening progress in the important efforts 
launched she the 50 State plans approved thus far under title X. 

Forty-three States are evaluating their statistical services program. 
Most States are doing this through committees composed of staff 
members and local school officials, as in Kansas, Illinois, and Arkansas. 
In some cases, in Maryland and West Virginia, for example, outside 
consultants are used in conjunction with committees. 

Forty-seven States are adding personnel and improving organiza- 
tion. —— is an example of a State which has revised the organ- 
ization of the State department of education to provide a unit re- 
sponsible for the collection, processing, and dissemination of educa- 
tional statistics. This unit has been staffed with competent profes- 
sional and clerical people. In contrast, statistics were formerly 
handled on a fragmented and uncoordinated basis by divisions as 
a sideline to their program operations. 

Forty-five States are taking positive steps toward adopting and 
using standard terminology, definitions, and units of measure. This 
is essential and must be extended in order to provide comparable 
information on educational problems and needs. 

Forty-eight States are conducting inservice training for local and 

tate personnel. ‘Tennessee is an example of a State which has 
recently conducted a 1-week training school for State agency em- 
ployees in data processing. New Hampshire, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, and Iowa are examples of States with outstanding 
programs for training of local reporting personnel. 
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Forty-five States are improving data analysis and interpretation. 
Ohio, California, and Florida are examples of States which have taken 
advantage of title X to improve the analysis and interpretation of 
basic educational information. 

Forty-eight States are improving dissemination of educational in- 
formation. Pennsylvania, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Iowa are 
examples of the many States thick have improved the quality and 
stepped up the frequency of important dissemination instruments and 
publications. Massachusetts now publishes, in 3 days’ printing time, 
an important statistical report which formerly sede 90 days for 
printing. 

Forty States are introducing or expanding machine data processing. 
Some States, like Mississippi and Oklahoma, previously had little or 
no access to data-processing machinery. Both of these States have 
now installed basic machinery and are in the process of conversion 
from manual to machine operations on basic data pertaining to pupils, 
teachers, and finance. 

Utah has initiated a pilot program on machine processing of school 
census information in several selected local school districts. Mark- 
sense cards are used for collection instruments; processing is done 
centrally at the State level; and the data is then supplied to the local 
districts. Utah is also developing a punchcard system for a uniform 
property accounting system throughout the State. 

exas has installed a modern computer and is developing a system 
of machine data storage and cio at 

Many of the States are developing machine data-processing systems 
which will make possible the flow of data between the local school 
units and State departments of education in machine-usable form. 
In Florida, for example, four of the larger county districts are now 
transmitting basic pupil and teacher data direct to the State depart- 
ment in machine-usable form. 

There are many indications of interest and enthusiasm for this pro- 
gram on the part of the States. There is a growing recognition that 
only through a process of carefully planned State and Federal team- 
work car there be made available, when and where needed, and in 
comparable and accurate form, all information about the condition 
and progress of education essential for formulating policy and planni 
and evaluating educational programs at all levels—local, State, an 
National. 

There is recognition also that fundamental and complex changes in 
arrangements at the local, State, and National levels for recording, 
processing, analyzing, and reporting information are essential. 


X, Section 1001(d)—Feprrat Retations Wits InstirutTions 
or HigHer Epvucation 


Section 1001(d) of title X directs that a study be made of the Federal 
impact on institutions of higher education. 

r am pleased to be able to report that Dr. Kenneth Little is now 
with the Office of Education, on leave from the University of Wis- 
consin, to direct this important study. 

Dr. Little has developed liaison with the institutions of higher edu- 
cation and with the principal agencies of the Federal Government 
which are involved in the program we will analyze. An advisory 
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en as authorized by the act, will be appointed in the near 
uture. 

The project will have the broad guidance of this committee and will 
consist of two parts: First, a study which will collate and extend 

resent information about programs of Federal agencies in which col- 

eges and universities participate; second, a series of studies designed 
to show the demands of these programs upon colleges and universities, 
the assistance given to them by these programs, and the areas in which 
policies and procedures of Federal agencies may critically affect the 
strength of our colleges and universities. 

It is an important study and there is widespread gratification among 
institutions of higher education that such a study is being made. 

This concludes my report, as of June 6, 1960, on the status of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958—so aptly called the third 
milestone in the history of Federal aid to education. 
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National Defense Ec 
Summary of Obligations by State a 


TITLE t TITLE i TITLE IV TITLE V 
Science, mathematics, and National defense , counseling 
Actual Estimated Actual Estimated Actual Estimated Actual Estimated 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Tonal: |_$ 31,000,000__| 40,700,000 _| 34,053,017_| _$ 64,000,000 $_ 5,294,000 12,630,000 | 9,677,279 _ $20,400,000 
on 460,337 901,738 1,448,890 1,624,527 100,250 220,700 214,099 357,402 
Arkansas... 249, 371,979 299,565 883,729 63,150 205,119 
2,974,650 2,679,112 2,504,845 3,366,862 500 516,990 1,566,368 
423,473 587,248 188,833 629,408 125,600 327,200 108,148 273,061 
Connecticut 431,675 433,350 386, 404 600 169, 485 208,841 
civ cc 27,500 36,610 96,3 127,818 25,700 $6,500 35,484 73,137 
768 915,207 1,122,868 1,415,604 163,750 299,300 217,179 624,758 
510,490 362 1,683,695 116,650 286,600 680,188 
75,040 5,252 147,919 221,133 41,750 92,400 14,904 68,241 
123,939 162,964 111,170 320,272 79,550 159,500 30,316 91,403 
1,586,598 1,851,134 1,885,176 2,754,817 213,300 473,500 361,113 904,833 
905, 1,288,590 1,310,126 1,640,537 174,800 450,200 239,252 566,446 
592,720 859,141 947,219 1,131,730 52,800 238,600 167,900 310,164 
923,067 696,151 779,149 122,350 236,600 151,463 240,786 
401,903 703,217 1,353,194 1,569,168 79,550 139,500 191,029 338,816 
$52,715 884 1,355,130 1,673,746 143,050 100 209,434 356,988 
118,583 208,745 144,195 414,215 500 000 40,749 122,975 
482 778,964 1,031,042 73,850 204,800 151,080 
1,295,272 1,275,427 1,269,199 1,441,239 149,800 379,000 272,006 $18,455 
1,328,606 1,601,340 8, 2,696,256 100,250 - 345,700 358,657 958,235 
701,108 1,055,168 1,091,474 1,424,673 90,950 ‘ 208, $86,931 
341,351 $91,111 372,458 1,145,445 116,300 201,900 112,714 266,591 
327 552 1,195,582 1,447,870 139,900 373,400 36,978 381,439 
123,166 179,534 240,867 282,339 63,150 123,300 $0,270 A 
298,062 620 479,391 571,646 800 122,700 176,678 141,146 
127,902 227,304 1 23,365 47,581 
557,410 608,745 428,747 1,541,160 64,200 183,600 244,145 470,854 
129,628 284,640 151,001 461,251 62,450 133,900 42, 116,722 
3,246,582 3,491,307 2,973,143 4,316,559 287,850 ; 1,034,355 1,571,036 
717,028 1,234,402 708,282 2,213,826 228,300 255,626 523,164 
130,984 235 295,310 336,975 41,400 102,400 69,348 156,108 
1,420,211 1,965,317 2,334,064 3,013,299 90,950 274,200 425,103 1,081,185 
578,393 1,085,370 864,237 958,652 143,400 303,100 135,202 240,480 
380,742 393,230 204,529 614,641 143,050 352,800 152,736 272,889 
1,844,117 2,609,886 1,006,595 3,912,151 800 490,200 580 1,189,834 
164,737 284 203,095 283,852 800 183,000 32,524 89,498 
341,543 416,766 1,145,704 1,262,867 57,800 113,000 159,874 
142,014 304,675 295,721 340,310 21,400 200 31,590 91,188 
$72,534 986,448 334,482 1,655,086 184,800 441,700 312,629 486,471 
1,766,742 1,906,723 1,172,638 485 200,850 495,800 628,294 1,104,408 
216, 285,914 260,533 420,373 100, 165,400 83,615 113,161 
103,837 156,317 186,676 15,350 ‘000 32,941 
504,090 $91,618 124,285 1,643,393 138,050 278,400 167,827 403,403 
$48,296 687,030 310,074 893,129 143,750 318,400 274,591 390,136 
* 195,966 451,956 329,031 987, 20,700 $1,500 120,650 242,618 
707,581 865,677 17,190 1,626,440 31,050 121,500 164,107 451,949 
9943 138,599 47,100 87,700 42,698 74,431 
369,758 445,346 28,750 180,117 121,300 271,900 66,681 91,016 


Puerto Rico 173,79 389,912 118,525 933,647 65,597 203,873 


e Education Act of 1958: 


and Title, Fiscal Years 1959 and 1960 
ie TITLE VI TITLE Vil TITLE Vill TITLE X 
Advanced training in foreign areas Educational media Grants to States for Grants to States for TOTAL 
am and languages research area vocational programs statistical services 
ed Actual Estimated Actual Actual Estimated Actual Estimated Actual Estimated 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
000 $ 5,010,463 $ 10,620,000 $ 1,599,935 $ 3,100,000 $ 3,750,000 $ 7,000,000 $ 365,927 $ 1,150,000 $ 91,550,621 $159, 700,000 
10,500 10,908 77,451 60,000 3,160 16,600 703,075 1,722,235 
368 487,453 1,010,192 227,068 174,940 254,232 390,000 7,370,088 10,304,363 
,061 278,543 pW deere 90,173 30,845 73,941 12,232 35,000 1,167,674 2,234,474 
B41 150,234 47,754 116,025 2,360 44,777 1,265,458 2,296,585 
47,590 85,287 77,843 296,067 35,000 50,000 2,230,998 
188 77,079 197,752 19,148 14,564 155,787 266,276 30,000 30,000 2,831,242 3,979,103 
2,000 27,500 33,319 5,350 33,885 295,860 
833 74,692 841,323 49,605 216,947 208,427 291,267 13,850 530,000 4,592,761 7,385,821 
446 201,321 435,906 14,023 157,682 117,741 181,340 2,971 4,720,701 
9,315 16,985 34,949 52,738 14,560 1,546,797 2,377,227 
975 101,215 112,686 393,328 eee 36,143 45,493 1,500 20,806 611,213 97, 
629 7,000 3,400 65, 100,019 3,092 14,550 1,525, 2,117,670 
4,455 273,572 490,577 110,802 123,751 66,688 98,675 17,500 36,378 3,454,839 4,363,502 
3,235 260,312 916,177 397,446 146,472 170,706 2,624,459 7,015,153 
159,680 2,400 100,132 218,553 2,600 22,800 2,354,827 3,535,625 
4,975 40,000 38,107 149,597 500 10,250 1,060,513 1,431,959 
0,854 38,560 Pt eee 25,000 75,006 123,420 4,457 14,810 1,412,519 3,055,683 
6,722 122,095 ee Sh REL 10,512 10,094 37,454 12,430 38,418 530,690 1,225,458 
1,036 1,965,458 1,377,773 33,112 309,952 311,303 487,642 30,000 30,000 9,901,803 12,325, 
1,185 207,248 242,278 65,697 94,511 80,551 130,000 12,215 50,000 039 6,870,790 
ee rer 106,780 14,900 250,436 38,483 81,743 8,152 17,500 942, 2,090,019 
9,834 96,353 1,074,028 41,216 $76,520 191,782 258,500 15,914 590,000 3,796,357 10,161,119 
1,188 14,108 4,347 3,925 11,000 334 787,720 
GATE 120,075 4,934 55,794 180,164 48,222 50,000 1,708,461 3,915,698 
4 408 95,310 130,475 109,605 144,424 93,560 239,036 24,120 30,000 4,091,119 8,009,351 
65,780 23,614 0,978 3,891 7,300 688, 1,189,864 
2,941 40,486 17,094 11,423 196,767 519,525 
3,403 133,919 8,140 939 103,096) 1,094,147 3,242,709 
10,136 70,071 .284 2,700 6,100 1,520,130 2,743,394 
91,016 242,354 136,222 9,234 4,264 668,187 1,401,219 


